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MUNICIPAL POLITICS IN POMPEII 



By Frank Frost Abbott 
The University of Chicago 



Of the three colleges of officials which most towns in Italy show, 
Pompeii had only the chief magistrates who presided over the local 
senate and popular assembly, and the market officials. With the func- 
tions of these officers and the method of electing them we have acquired 
some familiarity from a study of Roman epitaphs, but most of our 
definite information on these points comes from the model municipal 
law which Julius Caesar drew up the year before his death and from 
the charters of the towns of Salpensa and Malaca found near Malaga, 
Spain, in 1861. 1 But from none of these sources do we get much 
light upon the methods which candidates for town offices used in 
securing a nomination and in canvassing for votes, or upon the actual 
state of municipal politics under the Roman Empire. For information 
upon these matters we must turn to the political notices found on the 
walls of Pompeii. Almost fifteen hundred of these have been brought 
to light in the portion of the city already excavated and have been 
published in the great collection of Latin inscriptions or in its supple- 
ments. These notices and other similar announcements, serious and 
frivolous, seem to have been as numerous and as offensive to some of 
the Pompeians as bill-boards in our modern cities are to us, for an 
indignant citizen has scratched on a wall in one of the streets: "I 
wonder, O wall, that you have not fallen in ruins from supporting 
the tiresome productions of so many writers." 2 It will be remembered 

1 The bronze tablets containing these last two documents were discovered beneath 
the surface of the ground carefully wrapped and protected by tiles. Their condition 
suggests a romance connected with their history which it would be interesting to have 
further light upon. They were evidently hidden to save them, and it looks as if we owed 
their preservation to an overruling Providence accomplishing its purpose through the 
dread of some tyrant. Did the people of Salpensa and Malaca hide their charters to 
save them, as our fathers in Connecticut did, and was Domitian, under whom they 
were originally granted, or some one of his tools, the Roman Governor Andrus whom 
the people of these two towns sought to circumvent ? It is impossible to answer these 
questions, but they suggest an interesting episode in the struggle for liberty. 

2 Admiror, O pariens, te non cecidisse ruinis qui tot scriptorum taedia sustineas, 
1904. (All the references, unless otherwise indicated, are to Vol. IV of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum.) 
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that the Romans deposited the ashes of their dead by the side of the 
roads leading from the city, and the tombstones and monuments which 
were raised over them often furnished too tempting a location for a 
political poster to be resisted. A monument near Rome bears the 
inscription : " Bill-poster I beg you to pass this monument by. If any 
candidate's name shall have been painted upon it may he suffer defeat 
and may he never win any office." 1 

Most of these notices are painted upon the stucco of the house 
walls, as is well known, in great letters from two to twelve inches tall. 
Those who wrote them were not members of the local senate, but pri- 
vate citizens of Pompeii. This fact points to the participation of the 
common people in the choice of their magistrates, a state of things 
which surprises one at first because at Rome in the reign of Tiberius 
the election of consuls was transferred from the popular assembly to 
the senate. Evidently the municipalities were more retentive of 
republican principles than the capital. This inference is in harmony 
with provisions of the charter of Malaca, which call for the election 
of local magistrates in the popular assembly. The participation of 
all the people in the election had an interesting effect. It made it 
necessary for candidates, and for the friends of candidates, to use 
every means possible to win the support of voters. What electoral 
methods were under the Republic we see clearly enough from Cicero's 
orations in defense of Murena and Plancius, who were charged with 
violating the election laws, and from the essay on Candidacy for the 
Consulship. They consisted in organizing large parties to escort the 
candidate to and from his house, in gaining the support of clubs, organ- 
ized for charitable and other purposes, in making electoral tours, in 
giving shows, or in using force or money when circumstances permitted 
it. The inscriptions from Pompeii introduce us to still another and 
very interesting method of canvassing for votes — the use of the election 
poster. This method of promoting the cause of a candidate is not 
very common with us, and so far as my observation goes, has not 
come into use in our city elections until recently, but is very generally 
employed in Europe. 

1 Inscriptor rogo te ut transeas hoc monumentum .... quoius candidati nomen 

in hoc monumento inscriptum fuerit repulsam ferat neque honorem ullum unquam 
gerat, Henzen 6977. 
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The Pompeian posters deal with two stages of the electoral cam- 
paign, viz., the nomination for office, and the canvassing for votes. 
In a typical specimen of the first class "M. Cerrinius Vatia is pro- 
posed for the aedileship by Nymphodotus and Caprasia." 1 Another 
inscription reveals the fact that Vatia has agreed to stand for office. 
This change in the situation is clear because a certain Verus announces 
his intention to vote for him, by writing on a house-wall " To Vatia 
for the aedileship Verus Innoces gives his support," 2 and such an 
announcement would hardly be made until Vatia had signified his 
willingness to be a candidate. The professio, or official registration 
of a prospective candidate was made in Rome three weeks before the 
election took place, but the intentions of a candidate were known long 
in advance of the professio, so that this inscription does not necessarily 
fall within the three weeks preceding the election. The nomination 
to office came from a man's neighbors sometimes in the form of indi- 
vidual requests that he allow his name to be used, sometimes in their 
united demand which finds expression in such statements as "His 
neighbors propose Vatia for the aedileship," 3 or "His neighbors 
nominate Tiberius Claudius Verus as duovir." 4 

The facit-inscriptions, if we may so indicate those in which the 
verb used is facit, which probably indicate an intention to support a 
candidate at the polls, come from individual supporters, groups of 
neighbors, or from organizations. Modern posters are put up by poli- 
tical committees in a systematic way on any available board or wall. 
The practice was not the same in ancient times. The householder 
had his recommendation painted on the wall of his own house, just as 
citizens in our political campaigns display in their windows the like- 
ness of their chosen candidate. This practice of course enables us to 
make out the political sympathies of the several quarters of Pompeii 
in a given campaign, just as the photographs in the windows in a 
particular section of a modern city enable us to determine who the 
favorite candidate of the quarter is. The recommendations were not 
necessarily painted by the householder. In fact the actual work was 

1 M. Cerrinium Vatiam aed(ilem) Nymphodotus cum Caprasia rog(ant) IV. 207. 
3 Vatiam aed(ilem) Verus Innoces facit, 1080. 

3 Vatiam aed. vicini, 443. 

4 Ti. Claudium Verum II vir vicini rogant, 367. 
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often done by a professional painter. One candidate, indeed, seems 
to have had his recommendations painted on the walls of his support- 
ers' houses at his own expense, and in one inscription the four painters 
who did the work for him have immortalized themselves by adding 
their own names and by indicating that all the posters of the candidate 
in question are their work: "Messenio nominates M. Cerrinius Vatia 
as aedile — a man worthy of the commonwealth. Infantio, Florus, 
Fructus, and Sabinus have painted the announcement, doing the work 
here and everywhere." 1 In one case even the whitewash er who 
prepared the rectangular space on the wall as a background for the 
red letters of the notice has left us his name. 2 

Most of these inscriptions indicate the decision or proposed action 
of some person, but in a few cases they are addressed to some prom- 
inent citizen and solicit his support for the writer's candidate. So in 
one case we read an anonymous address to a certain Pansa: "Pansa, 
vote for Modestus for the aedileship !" 3 

Near the house of another citizen, Proculus, where he would see 
it on going out and coming in, is painted the inscription : " Proculus, 
do your duty by your friend Fronto !" 4 Since proposing a candidate 
for office was not an official act we are not surprised to find the names 
of women in inscriptions of this class: " M. Casellius and L. Albucius 
are nominated by Statia and Petronia. May such citizens always be 
found in the colony !" s This is, by the way, one of the few recommen- 
dations in which the names of more than one candidate appear. The 
formal presentation of a ticket for all the offices was unknown. In 
fact the co-operation of two candidates was regarded with suspicion. 
Sometimes we can make out who the successful candidates were. In 
one case, for instance, an enthusiastic supporter of Proculus announces 
on a wall after an election that "all the Pompeians have voted for 
Proculus." 6 There is no indication that the imperial government 

i M. Cerrinium Vatiam aed. dignum rei (pub.) Messenio rog. Scripsit Infantio 
cum Floro et Fructo et Sabino. Hie et ubique, 230. 
" No. 222. 

3 Modestum aed. Pans(a) fac facias, 1071. 

4 Procule Frontoni tuo officium commoda, 9 20. 

5 M. Casellium et L. Albucium Statia et Petronia rog. Tales cives in colonia in 
perpetuo, 3294. 

6 Paquium Proculum II vir i. d. d. r. p. universi Pompeiani fecerunt, 11 22. 
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had begun yet to meddle in the municipal elections, although in one 
instance an effort is made to use the favorable opinion of an imperial 
commissioner in support of M. Epidius Sabinus who is characterized 
as "the bulwark of the town, as Suedius Clemens the respected (fed- 
eral) judge considers him, and worthy of the commonwealth on 
account of his merits and his uprightness in the opinion of the senate." * 
Suedius Clemens showed what would be regarded today as pernicious 
activity on the part of a federal office-holder because in three posters 
his intention to vote for M. Epidius Sabinus is announced. 

The most interesting recommendations, however, are those which 
are made by organizations, of one kind or another. Twenty or more 
of these groups figure in the posters. Most of them are made up of 
men engaged in the same occupation. The goldsmiths have their 
candidate, the dealers in fruit, the bakers, the fish-mongers, the fullers, 
the dyers, the barbers, the copyists, the porters, and even the priests 
of Isis. It seems to me hazardous to assume, as is commonly sup- 
posed, that these recommendations represent the formal action of the 
guilds concerned. In many cases, at least, they very likely indicate 
nothing more than the unchallenged opinion of a group of artisans or 
dealers. Possibly in some cases an individual has taken the respon- 
sibility of speaking for men of his calling. It would seem hardly 
probable, for instance, that the poster " the farmers nominate M. Casel- 
lius Marcellus as aedile" 2 points to the official support of Marcellus 
by the fanners. This action on the part of men belonging to the 
several trades naturally leads us to ask what the issues were. Nega- 
tively it may be said that in the posters we find no suggestion of the 
questions which ordinarily arise in a modern municipal election. No 
mention is made of clean streets, of paving or public buildings, of police 
protection, or of the water supply. No promise is made on behalf of 
a candidate that he will give elaborate games, supervise the markets 
with care, or let the public contracts honestly, although all these 
matters came under the control of the local officials, and were topics 
of very lively interest to the average citizen in the small towns, as one 
sees clearly from the conversations of the Cumaean freedmen at 

i Defensor coloniae ex sententia Suedi Clementis sancti iudicis consensu ordinis 
ob merita eius et probitatem dignus rei publicae, 768. Cf. also 791 and 1059. 
» M. Casellium Marcellum aed. agricolae rog., 490. 
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Trimalchio's dinner. What questions, then, were uppermost? 
Apparently those of local pride, personal popularity, and guild politics. 
The municipalities were divided on a territorial basis into curiae, or 
tribes, as one sees from the municipal charters, and a strong feeling 
of solidarity had developed in each one of these wards or districts 
which led to the united support by the citizens of a ward of one of 
their own number for political office. To understand this situation 
it is only necessary to recall the survival of strong sectional feeling 
found in many Italian towns today. The fierce rivalry of the several 
wards in Siena, for instance, which finds expression in the annual 
Palio is but one illustration among many of the strength which the sen- 
timent of local patriotism may take under favorable circumstances. 
Of course candidates who were well known and respected had an 
advantage over their less fortunate rivals. The esteem, for instance, 
in which such men as Holconius Priscus were held, whose ancestors 
had been honored with municipal office for half a century, or the up- 
rightness of such a candidate as Q. Bruttius Balbus, of whom it is 
said in a poster "he will guard the treasury," 1 would draw men to 
their support, as soon as their names were announced among those of 
the candidates. A reputation for integrity in his business dealings 
naturally improved the chances of an aspirant for office. A sup- 
porter of Julius Polybius recommended him to the favorable consider- 
ation of his fellow-citizens, because "he supplied good bread." 2 

What motives brought the dyers, fullers, and barbers to the support 
of a candidate must be largely a matter of surmise. It may have been 
some trade advantage or some promised market concession, or 
possibly these trade groups in some cases were supporting their 
patron, or at least a citizen who had served them in the past. In 
modern times the activity which many keepers of inns and wineshops 
showed in Pompeii in furthering the interests of certain candidates 
would raise the suspicion that they hoped to get illicit privileges from 
them, but that assumption is hardly possible for Pompeii. 

Among the group inscriptions two or three are found which deserve 
passing mention. One reads " I beg you to support A. Vettius Firmus 
as aedile. He deserves well of the state. I ask for your support. 

1 Hie aerarium conservabit, Eph. Epigr. I. no. 163. 

» C. Iulium Polybium aed. o. v. f. Panem bonum fert, 429. 
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Ball-players, support him." 1 Other still more astonishing recommen- 
dations are found in the announcements : " All the sleepy men nomi- 
nate Vatia as aedile," "the petty thieves propose Vatia for the aedile- 
ship," and " I ask your support for M. Cerrinius Vatia for the aedile- 
ship. All the late drinkers nominate him. Florus and Fructus painted 
this notice." 2 We are not surprised at the eagerness which Firmus' 
friend shows to win the support of the ball-players. They were held 
in high favor by the people. One of them in his epitaph celebrates 
his popularity, and records the fact that he had played ball frequently 
with the emperor. 3 As for the "sleepy-heads," the "sneak thieves," 
and the "heavy drinkers," the support of such people is sought today 
by some politicians, but they are studiously kept in the background 
for fear of frightening away serious citizens. Shall we conclude that 
the Pompeians were less scrupulous or fastidious on this point than 
we are ? The city was a wicked one, and its people were surprisingly 
frank in recognizing the existence of human vices and weaknesses, 
and scholars seem to be agreed in regarding these three recommenda- 
tions as striking illustrations of Pompeian depravity or of Latin 
frankness in such matters. In this conclusion they find confirmation 
in the fact that the placard of the "heavy drinkers" was put on the 
wall by the professional painters Florus and Fructus, who, as we 
noticed above (p. 61) were working in the interest of Vatia. This 
hypothesis, however, seems to me to put too great a strain on our 
credulity. Is it possible that Vatia was the candidate of the under- 
world, and stood for a "wide open town" ? That explanation seems 
improbable, because some of his supporters whose names appear in 
other posters were men of standing in the community. Possibly these 
organizations are social clubs which have taken humorous names, 
or have good humoredly accepted a soubriquet given them by others, 
but there would seem to be no parallel to such a name in any of the 
other hundreds of guild and club inscriptions which have come down 
to us. It is much more probable that all three of them are the work of 

i A. Vettium Firmum aed(ilem) o(ro) v(os) f(aciatis). Dignum rei publicae. 
O(ro) v(os) f(aciatis). Pilicrepi facite, 1147. 

2 Vatiam aed. rogant .... dormientes universi, 575; Vatiam aed. furunculi 
rog., 576; M. Cerrinium Vatiam aed. o. v. f. Seribibi universi rogant. Scr(ipsit) 
Florus cum Fructo, 581. 

3 CIL. VI. 9797. 
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a wag or of a malicious opponent of Vatia who wished to intimate 
that all the bad elements in the city were rallying to his support. 
The announcement at the end of the third notice that Vatia's em- 
ployees, " Floras and Fructus, painted it " would only show a keener 
sense of humor on the part of the supposed wag, or would be a more 
convincing proof of the authenticity of the placard in the eyes of the 
passerby, if it emanates from one of Vatia's enemies. This explana- 
tion is supported by the fact that these three recommendations are all 
found in the same street and, therefore, may well be the work of the 
same person. A friend suggests that the same humorous or malicious 
hand was at work in printing the inscription quoted above, "To 
Vatia for the aedileship Verus Innoces gives his support," and that 
this supporter of Vatia existed only in the imagination of the com- 
poser of the notice. If we accept this conjecture, we may be sure 
that the quick-witted Pompeian would see the point in the statement 
that Verus Innoces, or "the truly guileless man," was supporting 
Vatia in his candidacy for the office of police commissioner, especially 
when he read on neighboring walls the indorsements which Vatia had 
received from the three groups mentioned above. 

The tendency of the Roman to drop into stereotyped formulae, 
especially in the inscriptions, is abundantly illustrated in the political 
notices. One would think from reading them that the Latin language 
had no phrases of approbation save digitus rei publicae, vir bonus, and 
iuvenis probus. These three locutions, with scarcely a variant, are 
reiterated again and again. Recommendations with these conven- 
tional formulae scarcely suggest a spontaneous outburst of enthusiasm 
on the part of the writer, but the formulae had the merit, which would 
recommend them to the practical Roman, of being so well known 
that they could be abbreviated, to the great saving of time and space. 
Among these recurring phrases of high esteem now and then a senti- 
ment is expressed which suggests other than patriotic motives on the 
part of some of the voters. Thus a certain Rufinus is asked to "vote 
for Popidius Secundus and Secundus will vote for him," and in other 
inscriptions the friends of candidates are warned to be on their guard. 
The warning is evidently directed against bribery or other illegal 
means of securing votes. After all, the first purpose of a political 
system is to secure good government. In this the Pompeians seem 
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to have been successful. The condition of the streets, of the public 
buildings, and of the water works all go to show it. This leads us to 
another consideration which is not without interest. The charter 
which Domitian gave to Malaca provided that, if the number of candi- 
dates who had registered their names with the magistrate chosen to 
hold the elections was not large enough to fill the required offices, he 
should of his own motion make the necessary additions to the list. 
Thereupon the men whose names had been added, could make further 
nominations, and the second set of nominees could propose other 
candidates still. This article points very clearly to a growing disin- 
clination on the part of citizens to accept office, a disinclination which 
became so great that by the close of the second century municipal 
officials were picked out by the outgoing magistrates, and the choice 
thus made was formally ratified, not by the popular assembly, which 
henceforth has no part in the elections, but by the local senate. The 
reasons for this disinclination to hold office, and for the loss of popular 
interest in the elections, are various. First of all, a magistrate was 
called upon to contribute generously to the games in his year of 
office, as one can see from the charter of the town of Urso in Spain. 
Furthermore, the extravagant municipal improvements which many 
towns introduced in the second century of our era left their finances 
in a hopeless condition, and the task of a city official in managing them 
must have been difficult and disagreeable. Finally, the central govern- 
ment through its representatives assumed so many functions which 
the local government had exercised before that the dignity of a munici- 
pal office and the interest of the people in the choice of their magis- 
trates naturally disappeared at the same time. Pompeii shows no 
sign of this downward movement. The large number of political 
posters testifies at the same time to lively popular interest in the 
elections and to a spirited contest between candidates for office. 
These very posters lent a dignity to the municipal magistracies. They 
run from the time of Augustus down to 79 A. d., the year of the erup- 
tion, and were permanent memorials of the esteem in which certain 
men had been held by their fellow-citizens. Like the consular lists 
on the walls of the Regia at Rome they contained a record, which was 
always before the eyes of the people of Pompeii, of those who had been 
honored with office and of those whom a large number of citizens would 
have liked to see so honored. 



